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WHY WAS ROGER WILLIAMS BANISHED? 

By Henry S. Burrage, 
Portland, Me. 

The Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England 
from i6jj to 1679 were published by the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1855-9, under the editorial supervision of David 
Pulsifer, a clerk in the office of the secretary of the common- 
wealth. In the tenth and last volume of this publication are 
included the "Acts of the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
of New England," and Mr. Pulsifer, in the introduction of the vol- 
ume, says: "To render this work still more perfect, several acts 
and minutes of the commissioners, and other documents, etc., 
discovered since the printing of this volume was commenced, 
have been carefully transcribed from the originals in the Massa- 
chusetts archives, and placed in the appendix." Among these 
documents are mentioned two letters of Roger Williams, one 
written in 1654, covering five large printed pages, but without 
the name of the person to whom it was addressed ; and the other, 
a shorter letter, written in 1675, and addressed to John Leveret, 
governor of Massachusetts. Having referred to these newly dis- 
covered letters of Roger Williams, Mr. Pulsifer makes mention 
of another discovery, namely, that of an act of the council of the 
Massachusetts colony in 1676, which conditionally revoked the 
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action of the general court by which Roger Williams was banished 
in 1635. Being a council order, it had no place in the official copy 
of the court records, and consequently was not included in The 
Records of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, printed by the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1853, 1854, and which are exact copies 
of the corresponding volumes of court records. But in the 
course of his examination of the valuable manuscript historical 
papers in the archives of the commonwealth, this order of the 
council came under the eye of Mr. Pulsifer, and, that it might at 
once be made available for historical purposes, he gave it a place 
in his introduction to this closing volume of The Records of the 
Colony of New Plymouth. The words with which Mr. Pulsifer 
called attention to this important document with reference to 
Roger Williams are these: "In consideration of his services, 
and in consequence of his sufferings in Philip's war, the council 
of Massachusetts passed the following act, taking off the sen- 
tence of banishment, which had been enacted and carried into 
effect by the general court." The action of the council follows, 
with the statement that it is to be found in the Massachusetts 
Archives, Vol. X, p. 233. It reads : 

Whereas M r Roger Williams stands at present under a sentence of 
Restraint from coming into this Colony yet considering how readyly & freely 
at all tymes he hath served the English Interest in this time of warre with 
the Indians & manifested his particular respects to the Authority of this 
colony in several services desired of him, & further understanding, how 
by the last assault of the Indians upon Providence his House is burned ' & 
himself in his old age reduced to an uncomfortable & disabled state Out 
of Compassion to him in this condition The Council doe Order and Declare 
that if the sayd M r Williams shall see cause & desire it he shall have 
liberty to repayre into any of o r Towns for his security & comfortable abode 
during these Public Troubles, He behaving himself peaceably & inoffensively 
& not disseminating & venting any of his different opinions in matters of 
Religion to the dissatisfaction of any. 

Past by the Council the 
31th of M r ch 1676. 

E[dward] R[awson,] S\ecretary.~] 

'Mr. Sidney S. Rider, of Providence, R. I., in his Book Notts, says: "The 
home of Williams was not burned by the Indians ; on the contrary, the Indians pledged 
immunity to Williams while burning the houses of other men." 
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The sentence of banishment on the records of the general 
court 3 is as follows : 

Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of the church of Salem, 
hath broached & dyvulged dyvers newe & dangerous opinions, against the 
aucthoritie of magistrates, as also writt Ires of defamacon, both of the magis- 
trates & churches here, & that before any conviccon, & yet mainetaineth the 
same without retraccon, it is therefore ordered, that the said Mr. Williams 
shall depte out of this jurrisdiccon within sixe weekes nowe nexte ensuing w oh 
if he neglect to pforme, it shalbe lawfull for the Goun r & two of the magis- 
trates to send him to some place out of this jurisdiccon, not to returne any 
more without licence from the Court. 

But although Mr. Pulsifer in his introduction to the tenth 
volume of The Records of the Colony of New Plymouth inserted this 
action of the Massachusetts council in 1676 concerning Roger 
Williams, that action continued to escape the attention of the 
students of early New England history. The maker of the index 
to the volume either did not have the introduction in his posses- 
sion or he failed to pay any attention to it. Accordingly, no 
reference to the action of the council found its way into the 
index, and the order of the council, although published, remained 
in obscurity. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, who published in 1876 his 
As to Roger Williams and His Banishment from the Massachusetts 
Plantation, does not allude to it, and doubtless never saw it. 
No mention is made of it even in Oscar S. Straus' Roger 

2 Professor Diman ("Publications of the Narragansett Club," Vol. II, p. 239) shows 
that the first session of the general court that passed sentence on Roger Williams was 
held at New Town, September 2, 1635, adjourned to the next day, and then adjourned 
to " the Thursday after the next Particular Court." This particular court was held at 
New Town, Tuesday, October 6, 1635, but September 3 is the marginal date that is 
erroneously carried through the whole record. The general court followed on Thurs- 
day, October 8, 1635. Professor Diman accordingly gives October 8 as the date of 
the sentence. But Dr. Dexter calls attention to the fact (As to Roger Williams, p. 58, 
note) that Winthrop says the sentence was imposed on the following day. This 
statement by Winthrop Professor Diman does not overlook, but suggests that Win- 
throp may have made an error in his record, or that he may mean that the vote deter- 
mined upon the night before was officially announced the next morning. While 
Dr. Dexter has good reason for deeming it " much more probable " that the sentence 
was passed Friday morning, October 9, his statement in the same connection, "I 
believe I have the pleasure to be the first writer on the subject to state this date 
of the banishment, Friday, 9-19 October, 1635, with entire accuracy," is charac- 
teristic. 
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Williams, published in 1894, the latest and the best of the lives 
of the founder of Rhode Island. 3 

It seems desirable, therefore, to call attention to the discovery 
announced by Mr. Pulsifer nearly half a century ago, and to 
raise the inquiry whether the action of the council which it dis- 
closes throws any added light upon the cause or causes of the 
banishment of Roger Williams. 

Mr. Williams arrived in New England February 5, 1630, 
accordingly almost at the very beginning of the great Puritan move- 
ment hither. Shortly after his arrival he was invited to officiate at 
the church in Boston in the place of John Wilson, the pastor of 
the church, who was about to visit England. But Mr. Williams 
declined the invitation because, to use his own language, he could 
not conscientiously minister to an " unseparated people," as upon 
examination and conference he found them to be. Soon he 
accepted a call to Salem as an assistant to Mr. Skelton ; and, 
although the court at Boston wrote a letter to Mr. Endicott to 
the effect that the Salem people would do well to act cautiously, 
inasmuch as Mr. Williams had refused to fellowship the Boston 
church, the invitation was not withdrawn, and April 12, 1631, 
Mr. Williams entered upon his labors in connection with the 
church. But hostile influences from Boston continued to follow 
him, and at the end of the summer Mr. Williams removed to 
Plymouth, where he became the assistant of Rev. Ralph Smith, 
pastor of the church there. In August, 1633, Mr. Williams 
returned to Salem, and resumed his labors as assistant to Mr. 
Skelton. When, a year later, Mr. Skelton died, Roger Williams 
was invited by the Salem church to take his place. " Both the 
magistrates and divers elders " in Boston advised the church not 
to call him ; but the church declined to listen to their advice, 
and Mr. Williams accepted the call and became pastor of the 
Salem church. More and more, as time went on, it became 
apparent that the views of Mr. Williams were not acceptable 
to the authorities at Boston, and at almost every session of 

3 So far as I am aware, the rediscovery of this important document was made by 
Rev. D. B. Ford, D.D., of Hanover, Mass., who, in 1893, included it in an article 
printed in Zion's Advocate. 
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the court he was present to answer to some complaint. Among 
other things the magistrates enacted a law requiring every man 
to attend worship, and to contribute to its support. This Mr. 
Williams denounced as a violation of natural rights. " No one," 
said he, " should be bound to maintain a worship against his own 
consent." In July, 1635, Mr. Williams was before the general 
court, accused of holding and teaching : 

1 . That the magistrate ought not to punish the breach of the first table, 
except when the civil peace should be endangered. 

2. That an oath ought not to be tendered to an unregenerate man. 

3. That a man ought not to pray with the unregenerate, even though it be 
with his wife or child. 

4. That a man ought not to give thanks after the sacrament, nor after 
meat. 

These are the charges as recorded by Winthrop in his jour- 
nal. 4 As action at that time was deferred in order that Mr. 
Williams might give further consideration to the matter, these 
charges were still before the court when Mr. Williams was 
called to make answer to the same at New Town, October 8, 
1635. The general court at that time was constituted as fol- 
lows : John Haynes, of New Town, a rich landowner in Essex, 
governor ; Richard Bellingham, of Boston, a lawyer and ex- 
recorder of Boston in Lincolnshire, England, deputy governor ; 
John Winthrop, Atherton Hough, and William Coddington, of 
Boston ; Simon Bradstreet, of New Town ; Thomas Dudley, of 
Roxbury ; Increase Nowell, of Charlestown ; John Humfrey, of 
Lynn; and Richard Dummer, of Newbury, assistants. Leaving 
out the three deputies from Salem, who had been disfranchised, 
there remained twenty-five deputies from nine towns, viz. : John 
Talcott, John Steele, and Daniel Dennison, of New Town ; 
Richard Brown, Ensign William Jennison, and Edward Howe, of 
Watertown ; William Hutchinson, William Colburn, and William 
Brenton, of Boston ; Dr. George Alcock, John Moody, and 
William Park, of Roxbury ; John Mousall, Thomas Beecher, and 
Ezekiel Richardson, of Charlestown ; Nathaniel Duncan, Captain 
John Mason, and William Gaylord, of Dorchester ; Joseph 
Metcalf, Humphrey Bradstreet, and William Bartholomew, of 

4 Winthrop 's Journal, Vol. I, p. 162. 
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Ipswich ; Captain Nathaniel Turner, Edward Tomlyns, and 
Thomas Stanley, of Lynn ; and John Spencer, of Newbury. How 
many of the members of the court were present the records 
do not state, but from the public interest in the proceedings it 
maybe inferred that nearly all were in attendance. "All the 
ministers in the Bay " were invited to be present. There were 
at that time in the colony ten churches, with fifteen pastors and 
teachers. Of these, twelve, it is supposed, were in attendance 
at the meeting of the court. They were not members of the 
court, but they held very decided opinions with reference to the 
accused. In fact, they were the real prosecutors in the case ; 
though Dr. Dexter states the matter a little differently, when he 
says they were present as " experts in the moral and religious 
bearing of the matters in dispute — the body of the remaining 
pastors and teachers of the plantation, to give their advice as 
amici curiae." $ 

The only account of the proceedings of the court at this time 
is that preserved by Winthrop in his journal. He says : 

At the General Court Mr. Williams, the teacher of Salem, was again con- 
vented, and all the ministers of the Bay being desired to be present, he was 
charged with the said letters, that to the churches, complaining of the magis- 
trates for injustice, extreme oppression, &c, and the other to his own church, 
to persuade them to renounce communion with all the churches of the Bay as 
full of anti-Christian pollution, &c. He justified both of these letters and 
maintained all his opinions, and being offered further conference or disputa- 
tion, and a month's respite, he chose to dispute presently. So Mr. Hooker was 
chosen to dispute with him, but could not reduce him from any of his errors. 
So the next morning the Court sentenced him to depart out of our jurisdiction 
within six weeks, all the ministers, save one, approving the sentence. 6 

5 As to Roger Williams, p. 54. 

6 Straus, Roger Williams, p. 60, says : "It is a matter for regret that the records 
do not disclose the name of the one minister who had the courage, the manliness, and 
the independence to disapprove of the sentence of banishment." Dr. Dexter (As to 
Roger Williams, p. 59, note) thinks that this solitary dissentient may have been John 
Cotton, but he is unable to decide. In a letter to Roger Williams written eight years 
after the banishment, Mr. Cotton said : "What was done by the Magistrates, in that 
kinde, was neither done by my counsell nor consent, although I dare not deny the 
sentence passed to be righteous in the eyes of God " (" Publications of the Narragansett 
Club," Vol. I, p. 297). To this Mr. Williams replied : " That Mr. Cotton consented not, 
what need he, being not one of the Civill Court ? But that hee councelled it (and so 
consented) beside what other proofe I might produce, and what himselfe here under 
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According to a statement made by Mr. Williams 7 himself, 
Governor Haynes, in pronouncing the sentence of banishment, 
gave the reason for the action of the court in these words : 

Mr. Williams (said he) holds forth these 4 particulars : 

First, That we have not our Land by Pattent from the King, but that the 
Natives are the true owners of it, and that we ought to repent of such a 
receiving it by Pattent. 

Secondly, That it is not lawfull to call a wicked person to Sweare, to 
Pray, as being actions of God's worship. 

Thirdly, That it is not lawfull to heare any of the Ministers of the Parish 
Assemblies in England. 

Fourthly, That the Civill Magistrates power extends only to the Bodies 
and Goods, and outward state of men, &c. 

In his Mr. Cotton's Letter Examined and Answered, from which 
the above is taken, Mr. Williams says : 

I acknowledge the particulars were rightly summed up, and I also hope, 
that, as I then maintained the Rockie strength of them to my own & other 
consciences satisfaction so (through the Lords assistance) I shall be ready for 
the same grounds, not only to be bound and banished, but to die also, in 
New England, as for most holy Truths of God in Christ Jesus. 8 

The sin of the patents, which rested so heavily upon the heart 
of Roger Williams, was this, that therein, as Mr. Williams said, 
"Christian kings (so-calld) are invested with Right by virtue of 
their Christianitie, to take and give away the Lands and Countries 
of other men." Thoughts concerning this matter, he says, so 
deeply affected his soul and conscience "that at last he came to 
a perswasion, that such sinnes could not be Expiated, without 
returning againg into England, or a publike acknowledgement 
and confession of the Evill of so and so departing." He accord- 
ingly drew up a letter, "not without the Approbation of some of 

expresseth, I shall produce a double and unanswerable testimony." This he does by 
saying (1) that Mr. Cotton taught that body-, soul-, and state-killing doctrine of not per- 
mitting, but persecuting all other consciences and ways of worship except his own, and 
(2) that divers worthy gentlemen had with tears confessed to him that they would not 
have consented to the sentence had not Mr. Cotton in private given them advice and 
counsel. To this Mr. Cotton replied that he " had no hand in procuring or soliciting 
the sentence of banishment" (" Publications of the Narragansett Club," Vol. I, p. 328). 

? Winthrof s Journal, Vol. I, p. 171. 

8 Mr. Cotton's Letter Examined and Answered, " Publications of the Narragansett 
Club," Vol. I, pp. 324, 325. 
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the Chiefe of New England, then tender also upon this point 
before God, directed unto the King himselfe, humbly acknowl- 
edging the Evill of that part of the Pattent which respects the 
Donation of Land, etc." ' 

Concerning the second charge, "That it is not lawfull to call 
a wicked person to Sweare, to Pray, as being actions of God's 
worship," Williams' view was that the taking of an oath is an 
act of worship, and that, as an irreligious man could not sincerely 
perform this act of worship, he should not be compelled to per- 
form it any more than any other act of worship. In other words, 
Mr. Williams was unalterably opposed to any action of the civil 
power in matters pertaining to religion. There are reasons, 
however, for supposing that Mr. Williams' opposition to oaths 
at this time had reference especially to what is known as "the 
Freeman's oath." Mr. Cotton says : 

The magistrates and other members of the General Court, upon intelli- 
gence of some episcopal and malignant practices against the country, made an 
order of Court to take trial of the fidelity of the people, not by imposing upon 
them, but by offering to them an oath of fidelity, that in case any should 
refuse to take it, they might not betrust them with place of public charge and 
command. 

Professor Diman, however, very justly remarks : 

While it is quite probable that the opposition of Williams to the oath of 
fidelity had in the eyes of the magistrates, just at this juncture, a special 
political significance (Palfrey, History of New England, p. 410), as the lan- 
guage of Cotton implies, yet it is clear that, in the mind of Williams himself, 
it was connected solely with religious scruples. 10 

'Mr. Williams gave expression to his views on this point in writing, but the writ- 
ing has not come down to us. His contention seems to have been that the land 
belonged to the aboriginal inhabitants, and that payment should be made to them 
by the colonists. At least this may be inferred from his own conduct in establishing 
his colony at Providence. The lands upon which he and his associates settled there 
he purchased of the Indians upon his arrival, and this purchase was confirmed to 
him March 24, 1638, when the grant signed by the original grantors was extended 
so as to include all the land between the Pawtucket and Pawtuxet rivers. Later 
Roger Williams secured in England a patent for the lands he had purchased from the 
Indians, an act which evidently he deemed necessary in order to protect his own 
rights and the rights of his fellow-colonists. It was such a protection as in 1686, on 
account of the abrogation of the colonial charter, the colonists of Massachusetts Bay in 
various places sought to obtain by purchasing of the Indians the lands they cocupied. 

10 " Publications of the Narragansett Club," Vol. II, p. 49, note. 
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The third charge, "That it is not lawfull to heare any of the 
Ministers of the Parish Assemblies in England," is explained by 
Winthrop, who says Mr. Williams " had so far prevailed at 
Salem, as many there (especially of devout women) did embrace 
his opinions, and separated from the churches for this cause, 
that some of the members, going into England, did hear the 
ministers there, and when they came home the churches here 
held communion with them." " In other words, Mr. Williams, 
as on his arrival in New England, was a rigid separatist. 

The fourth charge, "That the Civill Magistrates power 
extends only to the Bodies and Goods and outward state of 
men, &c," has reference to Mr. Williams' ringing utterances in 
reference to religious liberty. The church in Boston, almost 
from the time of Mr. Williams' arrival in New England, had 
maintained that the civil magistrate might inflict penalties for 
spiritual censures. 12 March 4, 1635, the general court took 
this action : 

This Court doth entreat of the brethren and Elders of every church 
within this jurisdiction that they will consult and advise of one uniform order 
of discipline in the churches, agreeable to the Scriptures, and then to con- 
sider how far the magistrates are bound to interfere for the preservation of 
that uniformity and peace of the churches. 13 

It will be seen that these charges in some respects differ 
from those given by Mr. Winthrop in his account of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting of the court in July. Mr. Winthrop 
makes no mention of Mr. Williams' views concerning the patent 
and separation, but he does include his views concerning the 
extent of the authority of the civil magistrate and concerning 
oaths. The probability is that the two charges mentioned by 
Mr. Winthrop which do not appear among those mentioned by 
Governor Haynes, viz., "That a man ought not to pray with the 
unregenerate, even though it be with his wife or child," and 
" That a man ought not to give thanks after the sacrament, nor 
after meat," were regarded as comparatively unimportant, and 

11 Winthrop' s Journal, Vol. I, p. 176. 

"Ibid., Vol. I, p. 53. 

»3 Backus, History of the Baptists, Vol. I, p. 51. 
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so at the meeting in July were suffered to drop out of sight. 
As given in Winthrop's Journal, the charge with reference to 
Mr. Williams' views concerning the limits of the duties of 
magistrates differs from that given in Mr. Williams' report 
of the charge as stated by Governor Haynes, and the differ- 
ence is especially worthy of notice. As stated by Governor 
Haynes, the charge was as follows : " That the Civill Magistrates 
power extends only to the Bodies and Goods, and outward state 
of men, &c." Mr. Winthrop states the charge thus : "That the 
magistrate ought not to punish the breach of the first table, 
except when the civil peace should be endangered." This last 
clause accurately states Mr. Williams' position. He did not 
deny the just powers of the civil magistrate. In his Mr. 
Cotton's Letter Examined and Answered, referring to the charges 
that had been brought against him, Mr. Williams called atten- 
tion to the fact that none of them tended " to the breach of holy 
or civil peace, of which," he says, " I have ever desired to be 
unfeignedly tender, acknowledging the ordinance of magistracy 
to be properly and adequately fitted by God to preserve the 
civil state in civil peace and order, as he hath also appointed 
a spiritual government and governors in matters pertaining to 
his worship and the consciences of men." 

John Cotton, who denied that the sentence of banishment 
was an act of persecution, and euphemistically referred to the 
banishment as an " enlargement, where a man doth not so much 
loose civill comforts as change them," reduced the causes of 
Mr. Williams' banishment to two : (i) his violent and tumultuous 
carriage against the patent, and (2) his vehement opposition to 
the oath of fidelity. It will be noticed that Mr. Cotton makes 
no reference to Mr. Williams' denial of the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate in matters of conscience. In fact, Mr. Cotton 
insisted that Mr. Williams' opinions concerning soul-liberty had 
nothing to do with his banishment. He eliminated other causes 
also, causes mentioned by Mr. Winthrop and Governor Haynes. 
Writing quite a number of years subsequent to the banishment, 
in a somewhat wordy discussion with Mr. Williams in which the 
causes of the banishment were reviewed, Mr. Cotton claimed 
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that it was Mr. Williams' "heady and busie pursuit" of his 
" Doctrines and Practices" which led to the action of the gen- 
eral court. 

This view in recent times has been revived by the late 
Professor J. L. Diman, who said I4 Roger Williams was banished, 
" not for the mere holding of opinions, but for the turbulent 
assertion of them." The implication is that the Puritan leaders 
of the Massachusetts Bay colony would have overlooked Mr. 
Williams' " newe and dangerous opinions " if he had made them 
known in a more quiet and orderly way. 

It is not doubted that they would have left the Salem pas- 
tor undisturbed if he had been willing to refrain from giving any 
expression to his obnoxious views. They desired that he should 
retract them, but if he would not do this, they would have been 
satisfied if he had been content to keep these " newe and 
dangerous opinions" to himself. But Mr. Williams was a reli- 
gious teacher, and the requirements of his position he would 
faithfully meet. Any other course on his part would have been 
a cowardly abandonment of his well-known principles concern- 
ing religious liberty. As occasion offered, or might seem to 
demand, he was ready at any sacrifice to state his views in the 
light he believed he had received. 

Now, to say that he was "violent," "tumultuous," "turbu- 
lent," in the expression of his views, and that we are to find in 
this the cause of his banishment, is to overlook the plain facts 
of the case in so far as they have come down to us in the reports 
we have concerning the proceedings connected with the banish- 
ment. 

Certainly, nothing is more evident than that the charges 
against Mr. Williams had to do with opinions, not with Mr. 
Williams' expression of those opinions. Mr. Winthrop, in his 
account of the proceedings, makes no statement that indicates 
in the remotest way that the manner in which Mr. Williams 
had asserted his views came before the court. He was charged 
with holding certain opinions, and these opinions he firmly 
declined to retract. Mr. Hooker, who "was chosen to dispute" 

"4 " Publications of the Narragansett Club," Vol. II, p. 4. 
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with Mr. Williams, was not able to "reduce him from any of 
his errors," and the sentence of banishment followed. So, too, 
in the sentence of banishment we have the statement that Mr. 
Williams had "broached and dyvulged dyvers newe and danger- 
ous opinions," and that he declined to retract them ; but nothing 
whatever is said concerning his "violent" and "turbulent" 
assertion of these opinions. This was John Cotton's later justi- 
fication of the action of the general court, but we hear nothing 
of it at the time of the banishment. If Mr. Williams' "violent" 
and "turbulent" assertion of his "newe and dangerous opinions" 
led to his banishment, should we not expect to find some hint 
of it in connection with the proceedings of the court ? 

In his As to Roger Williams the late Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter takes a still more singular position. "It is true," he 
says, "that Mr. Williams did hold, in an inchoate form, and had 
already to some extent advocated, that doctrine of liberty of 
conscience with which his name afterward became permanently 
identified. It is true that the language of the official sentence 
is susceptible of a construction which might include this among 
his 'newe and dangerous opinions.' It is true that Mr. Williams 
did himself claim that it was so included." But the action of 
the court, Dr. Dexter holds, was "solely taken in view of his 
seditious, defiant, and pernicious posture toward the state ;" and 
he says : " I cannot help thinking that the weight of evidence 
is conclusive to the point that this exclusion from the colony 
took place for reasons purely political, and having no relation 
to his views upon toleration, or upon any subject other than 
those which, in their bearing upon the common rights of prop- 
erty, upon the sanctions of the oath, and upon due subordina- 
tion to the powers that be in the state, made him a subverter of 
the very foundations of the government, and — with all his 
worthiness of character and general soundness of doctrine — a 
nuisance which it seemed to them they had no alternative but 
to abate, in some way safe to them, and kindest to him." 15 

There is not the slightest evidence that Roger Williams, at 
the time of his banishment, held in an "inchoate form" his 

"5 As to Roger Williams, pp. 79, 80. 
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doctrine of soul-liberty, as Dr. Dexter asserts. The first charge 
preferred against Mr. Williams by the Massachusetts Bay authori- 
ties, according to Mr. Winthrop, as has already been stated, was 
this: "That the magistrate ought not to punish the breach of 
the first table except when the civil peace should be endangered." 
Governor Haynes stated the charge in different words, viz.: 
"That the Civill Magistrates power extends only to the Bodies 
and Goods, and outward state of men, &c." There is certainly 
nothing " inchoate " here. In both statements we have clearly 
and unmistakably the great doctrine of soul-liberty, that in the 
exercise of his religious opinions man is responsible to God 
alone. In other words, any interference on the part of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion is a violation of the most 
sacred of human rights, " except when the civil peace should be 
endangered." This last statement shows that at that early 
period in his career Roger Williams held and asserted that 
liberty of conscience did not mean unbridled license. This was 
always his view. In a letter which Knowles, in his Life of Roger 
Williams, quotes from the records of Providence, Mr. Williams 
makes his position unmistakably clear : 

That ever I should speak or write a tittle that tends to such infinite liberty 
of conscience is a mistake, which I have ever disclaimed and abhorred. To 
prevent such mistakes, I at present shall only propose this case : There goes 
many a ship to sea, with many hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and 
woe is common, and is a true picture of a commonwealth, or a human com- 
bination or society. It hath fallen out sometimes that both Papists and 
Protestants, Jews and Turks, may be embarked in one ship ; upon which 
supposal, I affirm that all the liberty of conscience that ever I pleaded 
for turns upon these two hinges; that none of the Papists, Protestants, 
Jews or Turks, be forced to come to the ship's prayers or worship, or com- 
pelled from their own particular prayers or worship, if they practise any. 
I further add that I never denied that, notwithstanding this liberty, the 
commander of this ship ought to command the ship's course, yea, and also 
command that justice, peace and sobriety be kept and practised both 
among the seamen and all the passengers. If any of the seamen refuse to 
perform their service, or passengers to pay their freight ; if any refuse to 
help, in person or purse, towards the common charges or defence ; if any 
refuse to obey the common laws and orders of the ship, concerning their 
common peace or preservation ; if any shall mutiny and rise up against 
their commanders and officers ; if any shall preach or write that there ought 
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to be no commanders or officers, because all are equal in Christ, therefore 
no masters or officers, no laws nor orders, no corrections nor punishments ; 
I say I never denied, but in such cases, whatever is pretended, the com- 
mander or commanders may judge, resist, compel and punish such trans- 
gressors, according to their deserts and merits. 16 

But, while admitting that Mr. Williams did hold, though in 
an "inchoate form," the doctrine of liberty of conscience at the 
time of his banishment, Dr. Dexter denies that this was one of 
the " newe and dangerous opinions " for which he was banished. 
His "exclusion," he says, was "for reasons purely political and 
having no relation to his notions upon toleration." 17 In what 
has now been said it is not denied that the members of the 
general court in their banishment of Roger Williams were influ- 
enced by other considerations than his unyielding attitude with 
reference to soul-liberty. Mr. Winthrop, in his account of the 
proceedings of the court, and Roger Williams himself, in his 
recital of the statement made by Governor Haynes in pronoun- 
cing the sentence of banishment, make it clear that other matters 
were before the court and doubtless did enter into its decision. 
But the same testimony, as we have seen, is equally valid proof 
that Mr. Williams' doctrine of soul-liberty was also before the 
court. It was there in the form in which he held it throughout 
his career. Nor is this all. It was expressly mentioned by 
Governor Haynes as one of the causes that led to the banish- 
ment. To say, therefore, with Dr. Dexter, that Mr. Williams' 
banishment was " for reasons purely political and had no rela- 
tion to his notions upon toleration " is to close one's eyes to the 
very plainest facts connected with the action of the general court 
in this case. 18 

^"Publications of the Narragansett Club," Vol. I, pp. 45, 46. 

*> As to Roger Williams, p. 79. 

18 March 20, 1900, this paper was read before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. Hon. J. H. Stiness, justice of the supreme court of Rhode Island, who 
presided, called attention at the close of the paper to the fact that in November, 1644, 
the general court of the colony of Massachusetts Bay passed this vote : 

" It is ordered and agreed, that if any person or persons within this particular 
jurisdiction shall either openly condemn or oppose the baptism of infants, or go 
about secretly to seduce others from the approbation or use thereof, or shall purposely 
depart the congregation at the administration of the ordinance, or shall deny the 
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The only new document bearing upon this matter is that 
which records the action of the council of the Bay colony in 1676, 
offering Roger Williams an asylum in some one of the Massa- 
chusetts towns during the Indian troubles. What light, if any, 
does this action throw upon the causes of Mr. Williams' banish- 
ment ? 

First of all, the fact should be mentioned that two of the 
members of the council in 1676, Simon Bradstreet, afterward 
governor of the colony, and Daniel Dennison, were members of 
the general court in 1635, when the banishment of Roger Wil- 
liams was decreed, while all the remaining members were per- 
sonally as familiar with matters that led to the banishment of 
Mr. Williams as with those connected with any other prominent 
event in the early history of the colony. 

Now if, as Dr. Dexter says, Roger Williams was banished 
by the general court " for reasons that were purely political," it 
would seem that in the action of the council in 1676 we should 
find some indications of that fact. There is not the slightest 
hint in this action, however, that the banishment of Roger 
Williams was purely for political reasons, and had no reference 
whatever to his peculiar " notions" or opinions. These peculiar 
" notions " or opinions were especially noticed in the sentence 
of banishment, mention being made of the fact that Mr. Williams 
had " broached and dyvulged dyvers newe and dangerous opin- 
ions," and that he maintained the same "without retraccon." 
It is noteworthy that in the action of the council in 1676 it is 
stated that Mr. Williams, hitherto restrained, might come back 
into the colony for security to his person, " he behaving himself 
peaceably and inoffensively & not disseminating & venting any 

ordinance of magistracy, or their lawful right to make war, or to punish outward 
breaches of the first table, and shall appear to the court wilfully and obstinately to 
continue therein after due time and means of conviction, every such person or persons 
shall be sentenced to banishment." 

The bearing of this enactment upon the contention of Professor Diman and Dr. 
Dexter is easily recognized. This action was only nine years after the banishment 
of Roger Williams, and shows the temper of the Bay colonists with reference to the 
Baptists of that time. A denial of the right of magistracy to punish outward breaches 
of the first table was still a crime punishable with banishment. Any expression of 
Baptist opinions was still as objectionable as in Roger Williams' day. 
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of his different opinions in matters of Religion to the dissatis- 
faction of any." This may mean that Mr. Williams might have 
a refuge within the limits of the colony, if he would so guard his 
utterances with reference to matters of religion as not to give 
offense to the Bay colony people. Or it may mean that any 
expression whatever of his religious opinions would not be tolerated 
if they were displeasing to the people. In either view there is a 
recognition of the fact that Mr. Williams' doctrine of soul-lib- 
erty was certainly one of the causes that led to his banishment. 
If we take the view that Mr. Williams might have an asylum in 
some one of the towns in the Bay colony, provided he would so 
guard his utterances on matters of religion as not to give offense 
to the people there, this would seem to be a concession to the 
position Roger Williams held in his doctrine of soul-liberty. It 
will be remembered that the first of the charges brought against 
Mr. Williams at the time of his banishment, as reported by Mr. 
Winthrop, was that Mr. Williams held " that the magistrate 
ought not to punish the breach of the first table, except when 
the civil peace should be endangered." In other words, accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams' own well-known view, the magistrate might 
justly interfere if the civil peace should be imperiled. As we 
have seen, Roger Williams never held any other view. With 
him soul-liberty was not license, even in matters of religion. 

If we take the other view, that if Mr. Williams accepted the 
proffered asylum no expression whatever of his different opin- 
ions in matters of religion would be tolerated, there is in the 
action of the council most clearly and unmistakably a recogni- 
tion of the fact that Mr. Williams' doctrine of soul-liberty was 
involved in his sentence of banishment, and still stood in the 
way of his return to any of the towns of the colony for security 
in a time of distress. 

Mr. Williams did not avail himself of this offer on the part 
of the council. It may be that he felt secure in his seat at 
Providence, notwithstanding the hardships he had endured in 
common with other New England colonists in that period of 
conflict with the Indians. It is more likely, however, that he 
regarded the action of the council as involving complete silence 
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on his part in matters of religion during his proposed residence 
in the Bay colony. Such an agreement, whether expressed or 
implied, would be a denial of the great principle which from the 
time of his arrival in New England Mr. Williams had so tena- 
ciously held and advocated, and which had now become insepa- 
rably connected with his name. Never had he been accustomed 
to refrain from giving expression to any of "his different opin- 
ions in matters of Religion," and we cannot think of Roger 
Williams in circumstances so distressing as would prompt him 
to accept an asylum at a price that would indicate a renunciation 
of his long-cherished principle of soul-liberty. 

The action of the Massachusetts council, however, is delight- 
ful evidence of the kindly feeling that was entertained for Roger 
Williams by the leaders of the Puritan colony, and, while it must 
have awakened memories that were not altogether pleasing, it 
could hardly have failed to have reached and touched his heart. 



